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TRAINED  TEACHERS 


NEVER  LACK  FOR  POSITIONS 


Ohio  University  is  ready  to  be  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  hundreds  of  others. 
It  trains  Teachers  for 

THE  GRADES, 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

SPECIAL  IN  MUSIC, 

SPECIAL  IN  DRAWING, 
COMMERICAL  BRANCHES, 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE, 
MANUAL  TRAINING, 
KINDERGARTEN, 
AGRICULTURE. 

Why  not  prepare  for  some  of  this  work  in 
the  Historic  College  of  the  “old  Northwest  ?” 

Its  COLLEGE  of  LIBERAL  ARTS  is  the 
oldest  in  OHIO. 

Read  what  is  said  about  EXTENSION 


WORK. 


A  Boy  Who  Made  Good 

This  is  the  story  of  a  pioneer  boy  of  Ohio.  While 
he  was  not  born  in  Ohio,  but  in  Virginia,  yet  his  par¬ 
ents  came  to  this  state  when  he  was  a  mere  child. 
This  makes  him  an  all-right  Buckeye  boy.  His  name 
was  Thomas  Ewing. 

Thomas  Ewing’s  ancestors  were  plain,  honest  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  not  afraid  of  work .  They  were  usually 
found,  too,  on  the  right  side  of  great  questions.  One 


THOMAS  EWING 


of  his  fore-fathers  had  been  a  soldier  under  Cromwell 
and  had  been  given  a  beautiful  sword  for  his  bravery. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  father  of 
Thomas  Ewing  fought  under  George  Washington. 
He  was  with  him  in  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley 
Forge. 


High-School  Teachers 

The  call  for  High-School  Teachers  has  never 
been  so  great.  Trained  Teachers  for  the  High- 
School  are  as  desirable  as  in  the  Grades.  A  High- 
School  Teacher  who  makes  his  preparation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  Normal  College  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  those  less  fortunate.  The  close  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  work  done  at  the  Ohio  University  be¬ 
tween  the  College  of  Uiberal  Arts  and  the  Normal 
College  makes  it  an  ideal  condition  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  High-School  Teachers. 

Drawing  and  Music  Teachers 

The  work  of  the  Special  Teacher  is  always 
pleasant.  The  compensation  is  good  and  there  is 
more  liberty  permitted.  Any  one  having  talent  in 
the  direction  of  these  subjects  would  do  well  to 
prepare  for  work  along  these  lines.  The  Normal 
College  of  the  Ohio  University  is  amply  equipped 
to  help  you. 


Commercial  Teachers 

The  demand  for  Teachers  in  Commercial  Branches 
has  been  increasing  for  several  years  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  an  over-supply.  The  School  of  Commerce 
of  the  Ohio  University  is  not  built  along  the  lines  of 
the  sporadic,  so-called  Business  Colleges.  The  teach¬ 
ing  is  done  along  approved  pedagogical  lines,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Normal  College  makes  it  doubly  effi¬ 
cient  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  these  studies. 
We  could  not  supply  enough  teachers  this  year. 

Summer  Term 

The  Summer  term  for  1912  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  College.  There  were  (997)  students 
enrolled.  The  term  for  1913  will  open  June  23. 

Spring  Term 

A  Special  Term  for  Teachers  will  open  May  4, 1913. 
Many  teachers  enroll  at  that  time  and  so  get  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  a  part  of  the  Sping  Term  and  all  of  the  Summer 
Term. 


When  the  war  was  over,  he,  like  hundreds  of 
other  Revolutionary  soldiers,  looked  toward  the 
beautiful  Ohio  valley,  as  a  place  to  make  his  home. 
So  when  Marietta,  the  first  town  in  Ohio,  had  only  a 
few  huts  in  it,  a  flat-boat  might  have  been  seen  float¬ 
ing  down  the  broad  Ohio.  The  boat  was  laden  with 
all  the  property  of  the  family — furniture,  tools,  chick¬ 
ens,  and  children.  Thomas  Ewing  was  one  of  the 
passengers  on  this  boat. 

When  they  reached  Marietta  they  turned  up  the 
Muskingum.  The  men  here  had  to  work  hard  with 
poles  to  push  the  boat  against  the  current.  In  a  few 
days  they  noticed  on  a  low  flat  piece  of  ground  on 
their  right  a  peculiar  building.  It  was  three-cornered, 
with  a  high  wooden  wall  around  it.  At  each  corner 
there  was  a  sort  of  tower  with  holes  pierced  in  the 
walls.  This  building  was  Fort  Frye,  and  it  stood  in 
what  is  now  a  field,  just  back  of  the  school-house  in 
Beverly,  Washington  County. 

The  settlers  lived  in  this  fort  while  they  were 
making  their  clearings.  Every  night  the  gates  would 
be  closed  and  a  guard  would  be  put  on  watch  to  keep 
the  Indians  away. 

The  Ewing  family  stopped  here  for  some  time. 
Then  Mr.  Ewing  and  several  other  families  concluded 
to  build  a  fort  of  their  own.  So  they  went  three  or 
four  miles  further  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  a 
creek.  The  fort  they  erected  was  called  the  Olive 
Green  Garrison. 

The  children  were  not  permitted  to  go  very  far 
away  from  the  fort  in  their  play  for  fear  of  the  Indians. 
There  were  many  bears  and  panthers  in  the  woods, 
too. 

One  day  a  man  in  the  fort  named  Sherman,  went 
out  in  search  of  a  cow  that  had  wandered  away.  He 
had  been  gone  for  some  time,  when  there  were  sever¬ 
al  gun  shots  heard.  The  men  hastened  in  the  direc- 


Kindergarten 

During  the  Summer  School  of  1913,  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  Department  will  be  in  full  running  order  and 
every  opportunity  for  training  in  this  field  will  be 
offered. 


Manual  Training 

A  course  in  Manual  Training  was  established  at 
the  Ohio  University  in  the  fall  of  1911,  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  demand  for  teachers  of  this  subject 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  work  offered  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  is  not  only  for  those  who  expect 
to  teach  this  work,  but  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
any  teacher  or  student.  The  Department  is  now  in 
successful  operation  under  trained  and  efficient  teach¬ 
ers.  If  you  are  interested,  send  for  special  bulletin. 

The  Normal  College  Diploma  a  Life  Certificate 

Under  the  Hawkins  Law,  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  College,  in  the  course  for  elementary  or  grade 
teachers,  is  granted  a  Common  School  Life  Cer¬ 
tificate  after  24  months  of  successful  experience 
The  requirement  for  admission  to  the  course  is 
a  diploma  from  a  four-year  high  school,  or  15  units 
of  preparatory  credit,  any  recognized  high  school  sub¬ 
jects  being  accepted  and  credited. 

The  courses  for  Supervisors  of  Drawing,  Super¬ 
visors  of  Music,  and  Kindergartners,  are  also  two-year 
College  courses.  They  lead  to  State  Life  Certificates 
in  these  special  subjects. 

The  four-year  course  in  the  State  Normal  College 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  High-School  Life  Certificate. 

The  course  for  Rural  Teachers  is  now  one  of  the 
best  organized  courses  in  the  Normal  College  and  a 
special  Rural  Training  School  is  provided,  covering 
all  grades,  within  a  half  mile  of  the  University  build¬ 
ings. 


Domestic  Science 

This  is  a  new  department  opened  in  the  Fall  of 
1911.  A  capable  instructor  has  been  secured  and  no 
expense  is  spared  in  making  this  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  the  University.  Send  for  special  bulletin. 


tion  of  the  sound.  They  soon  found  the  man  lying 
dead  in  a  ravine,  and  his  dog  by  his  side.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  had  killed  and  scalped  him.  His  grave  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  a  little  cemetery  near  by.  At  its  head  is 
a  rough  stone  with  a  scalped  head  cut  on  it. 

Finally  the  Indians  were  quieted  and  they  gave 
the  pioneers  no  more  trouble.  At  once  the  settlers 
began  to  move  out  of  the  forts  to  their  clearings, 
where  they  built  their  cabins. 

The  father  of  Thomas  Ewing  crossed  over  to  the 
high  hills  of  Athens  County.  There,  near  the  present 
village  of  Amesville,  he  located  his  farm.  Here  the 
boy  lived  and  worked  until  he  became  a  young  man. 
His  older  sister  taught  him  to  read.  They  did  not 
have  many  books  in  their  home,  but  the  Bible  was 
there,  a  spelling  book,  a  hymn  book,  and  a  book  of 
sermons. 

There  was  no  school  to  go  to,  since  his  father 
had  no  neighbor  nearer  than  fourteen  miles.  But 
the  boy  soon  read  all  there  was  to  read  and  longed  for 
more. 

He  spent  his  time  in  helping  about  the  farm, 
strolling  over  the  hills  and  rocks,  hunting  berries  and 
nuts.  He  once  found  a  tree  loaded  with  June  berries, 
but  they  were  not  quite  ripe  enough  to  eat.  He  went 
back  in  a  few  days  and  found  that  a  bear  had  beat 
him  to  it.  The  berries  were  already  picked. 

One  winter  two  books  came  to  the  Ewing  home. 
They  were  Aesop’s  Fables,  and  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field.  They  were  read  aloud  to  the  family  again  and 
again  until  they  knew  them  all  by  heart.  The  mother 
of  Thomas  Ewing  knew  many  ballads  which  she  sang 
to  the  children  on  the  winter  evenings.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  fortunate  that  the  boy  had  a  mother  who  could 
do  these  things. 

Soon  he  ran  across  another  book.  It  was  Morse’s 
Geography.  It  was  pretty  dry  reading,  but  he  read  it 


Elementary  Agriculture 

Now,  that  the  elements  of  agriculture  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  teachers  are  looking  for  the 
best  places  to  prepare.  The  training  of  teachers  in 
this  important  subject  was  in  successful  operation  at 
Ohio  University  three  years  before  the  law  requiring 
it  passed.  The  school-gardens  have  been  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Normal  School.  Now  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  mandatory  the  Ohio  University  has  provided 
more  teachers  and  better  equipment  that  every  advant¬ 
age  may  be  offered.  Send  for  special  bulletin. 

Normal  School  Extension 

Ohio  University  was  the  pioneer  in  Normal  School 
Extension  Work.  East  year  quite  a  number  of  “Ex¬ 
tension  Centers”  were  organized  and  it  is  the  purpose 
to  extend  this  field  of  service  the  coming  year. 
Normal  College  credit  is  given  for  work  done  in  this 
way.  Any  locality  can  have  an  “Extension  Center” 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  can  be  obtained. 

Address  C.  E.  MARTZOEFF, 

Supervisor  of  Extension  Department. 

Note — Teachers  desiring  a  number  of  these  book¬ 
lets  for  supplementary  reading  in  classes,  can  receive 
any  quantit}^  by  simply  making  the  request. 

Any  High  School  in  Ohio  can  secure  a  handsome 
steel  portrait  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  suitable  for 
framing,  for  the  asking. 


as  if  it  had  been  a  novel.  One  day  when  some  one  in 
the  family  was  sick,  they  called  a  doctor  who  lived 
about  twenty  miles  away.  The  doctor  saw  Tom 
studying  his  Geography,  and  he  told  him  he  had 
a  more  interesting  book  to  read,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  loan  it  to  him.  The  next  day  Tom  started  on  his 
journey  with  his  dog  for  a  companion.  He  got  the 
book,  which  proved  to  be  a  translation  of  Virgil’s 
Aeneid.  He  soon  was  able  to  repeat  many  parts  of  it 
from  memory. 

About  this  time  a  sort  of  a  tramp  school-teacher 
came  along.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  fine 
scholar.  He  got  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  to¬ 
gether  and  taught  them.  Tom  was  one  of  his  pupils 
and  received  much  profit. 

But  now  the  greatest  thing  in  Tom’s  life  up  to 
this  time  occurred.  As  has  been  already  stated,  books 
were  very  scarce.  So  in  the  spring  of  1802,  when 
Tom  Kwitig  was  thirteen  years  old,  the  neighbors  got 
together  and  organized  a  public  library.  All  gave 
what  they  could  to  buy  the  books.  Some  do¬ 
nated  money,  but  money  was  scarce,  and  others 
brought  the  pelts  of  animals.  These  were  sold  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  books.  Tom,  himself,  gave  ten 
raccoon  skins.  And  from  this  fact,  the  Library  is 
now  known  as  the  Coon-skin  Library. 

One  of  the  men  was  going  to  Boston.  Here  he 
purchased  about  sixty  volumes.  The  next  winter  the 
people  had  plenty  to  read.  Tom  Ewing  made  good 
use  of  the  Library  and  soon  knew  the  contents  of 
many  of  the  books.  If  you  should  ever  visit  the 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  you  can  still  see  some  of 
the  books  of  the  Coon-skin  Library. 

For  several  years  the  time  of  young  Ewing  was 
spent  in  helping  on  the  farm,  hunting,  going  to  school 
when  they  w'ould  have  a  teacher,  and  reading  the 
books  in  the  Library. 


On  June  i,  1809,  the  new  college  at  Athens,  the 
Ohio  University,  opened  its  doors  for  students.  Only 
three  young  men  presented  themselves.  Thomas 
Ewing  heard  about  the  college,  only  ten  miles  away, 
and  he  desired  very  much  to  become  a  student.  But 
it  takes  money  to  go  to  college,  and  he  did  not  have 
it.  So  he  determined  to  earn  some,  and  he  started 
for  the  salt  springs  on  the  Kanawha  River,  in  what  is 
now  West  Virginia.  These  springs  were  located  near 
the  present  city  of  Charleston.  He  remained  nearly 
all  winter  helping  in  the  salt-boiling.  He  earned 
quite  a  little  sum.  When  spring  came  he  returned 
home  and  put  out  the  crops  and  then  went  back  to  the 
salt-works.  When  fall  came  he  had  enough  money  to 
start  him  to  college.  He  became  a  strong  student 
because  he  had  such  a  good  foundation  in  general 
reading,  and  he  was  permitted  to  go  ahead  of  his 
classes. 

When  his  money  ran  out  he  again  went  to  salt-boil¬ 
ing.  This  time  he  remained  about  a  year,  working 
and  studying  so  very  hard  that  he  became  sick.  But  he 
had  saved  over  six  hundred  dollars,  and  as  soon  as  he 
got  well,  was  ready  to  finish  his  College  course. 
During  vacations  he  managed  to  earn  some  more  by 
teaching  a  school  at  Gallipolis. 

In  college  he  was  quite  a  debater  and  speaker. 
So  on  July  4th,  1814,  he  "was  invited  to  deliver  the 
oration.  The  next  year  in  May,  he  passed  his  final 
examinations  and  it  was  found  that  he  and  another 
young  man  named  Hunter,  from  Pickaway  County, 
were  prepared  for  graduation.  Then  followed  the  first 
Commencement  ever  held  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Hunter  gave 
the  Salutatory  and  Ewing  delivered  the  Valedictory 
in  Eatin.  Within  a  few  months  Hunter  died.  Ewing 
went  into  the  study  of  Law  and  in  a  year  was  ready 
to  practice.  From  the  first  he  was  very  successful. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  until  he  ranked  as  one  of  the 


best  lawyers  in  Ohio.  As  he  grew  in  experience,  his 
fame  arose  and  then  it  was  recognized  that  he  was  the 
best  lawyer  in  the  state. 

Fifteen  years  after  Ewing,  the  Salt-Boiler,  had 
graduated,  he  was  elected  as  the  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Here  he  met  in  debate  some  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  our  nation  has  ever  produced. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
Daniel  Webster,  Eewis  Cass  and  Thomas  H.  Benton. 
When  Harrison  became  President,  Mr.  Ewing  was 
appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  When  Tay¬ 
lor  was  elected,  he  made  Ewing  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  Ohio 
ever  produced — a  great  Eawyer,  a  great  Senator,  a 
great  Cabinet  officer,  and  a  great  Citizen  He  was  a 
Christian  gentleman  in  every  respect.  He  lived  in 
Lancaster  and  there  died  in  1871,  and  his  grave  is 
there.  He  lived  to  see  our  Buckeye  state  emerge  from 
the  pioneer  days,  until  after  it  had  sent  more  than 
300,000  of  her  sons  to  the  field  of  battle  to  help  save 
the  nation.  Certainly  the  career  of  this  “Salt-Boiler” 
is  one  to  be  emulated  by  every  one. 
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REASONS  FOR  BECOMING  A 
STUDENT  AT  THE  OHIO 
UNIVERSITY 


Because  it  Can  Help  You. 

Help  you  to  be  a  better  teacher. 

Help  you  to  secure  a  better  position. 
Because  it  is  the  Cheapest  School  in  Ohio. 
Because  it  has  a  well-equipped  Training 
School. 

A  Training  School  for  the  Grades. 

A  Training  School  for  the  Rural  Teacher. 
Because  it  is  a  Saloonless  town. 

Because  the  Moral  tone  of  the  College  is  good. 
Because  it  offers  you  a  Wide  Range  of  Studies. 

If  you  think  we  can  help  you,  send  for 
a  catalogue  and  other  descriptive  circulars.  Any 
information  desired  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

ALSTON  ELLIS,  President. 
EDWIN  W.  CHUBB, 

Dean  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

HENRY  G.  WILLIAMS, 

Dean  State  Normal  College. 


Athens,  Ohio. 


